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tached, the admiral, who had always had a fondness
for me, I think, on account of the fight in the mess-
room, said:

"Now is your chance! Take the Colorado and
make a man-of-war of her.5'

So I had my old ship from which I had been
detached because of my youth at the instance of
Commodore Thatcher's successor, after I had seen
her through a battle. There had been friction be-
tween her captain and her executive, and discipline
was at a low ebb. However, it was soon restored.
Thus, from 1862 to 1867, I had been executive officer
of no less than nine ships.

Among the officers on the Colorado was Lieuten-
ant-Commander William T. Sampson, afterward
commander of the North Atlantic Squadron in the
Spanish War, with whom I formed a life-long friend-
ship. Nature had been kind to Sampson. Not only
had he a most brilliant mind and the qualities of
a practical and efficient officer on board ship, but he
was, in those days of his youth, one of the hand-
somest men I have ever seen, with a bearing at once
modest and dignified. Already he was a marked
man among his fellow-officers, who, in a profession
which is so strictly technical, are the best judges of
a confrere's abilities. As a mess companion he was
an inspiration, and many were the professional dis-
cussions we had, now agreeing and now disagreeing
with equal earnestness. As young men we were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